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AfiSTBACT 

The opf^ration of eovoral coal ilnoo with vast prpvon 
recorvoG on the Navajo reoorvation ia a sanifeotation of conflict 
between: a power hungry e:scternal world; the preoervationiot attitudeo 
of traditional Mavajo culture; the disadvantaged oocio-econo«ic 
otatua of the average Navajo wage earner; and the Navajo Nation^a 
long tern noedo for Internal development # The Navajo onviironaent must 
be confifiderod in toxos of the external (non-Indian) doiando for 
oxpanoion and diveroif ication of coal production and the related 
deaands of: oeager water supplios;\:^e Mavd^o'G eootional/religiouo 
reaction to current and*propooed oxpanoion of -coal production; the 
onvironoent^l impact of mining activities; and the future needs of 
the Navajo N'ation, Questions pertinent to these conflicts are: i^) To 
what extent does the non-reservation world depend, upon Navajo coal 
and can these consuming areas survive without expanded production?; 
(2) What is the meaning of ipining to a society which is traditionally 
not ^ntropreneuri^ and what effect does strip mining have upon the 
Navajo's religion and his sense of place and being?; (3) Can the 
royalties received from coal production sustain iaprovenents in the 
t^ava jo standard of living or should the Navajo t^ibalize coal 
production and seek profits as well as royalties? (^^^ 
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ABSTRACT: The operation of oevoral coal mineo vitli vaat proven reoe^Vea 
on the Navajo Reservation io a manifeatation of the conflict between a 
power hungry external world, the preaervationiat attitudes of traditional 
♦ Jlavajo eulturo. the dioadvantaged bocio-econoraic qtatua of the Navajo 
Zl wage-earner, and the long cena needa for interna development of the 

rl Navajo Nation. Tl^ci Navajo et>vironffient ia corfaiderdd' in toroa of external 



;S demands and proposalo for ospanalon and dlvorolf Icotlon of coal production 

• * and the f elated dernnda on meager water oupplleo; Navajo peopleo reaction 



^ to the current, and proposed oxpanolona; eho environmental iraifact of the 

■ eilnlns actlvitlea; and the, future needa of the Navajo People. 

All habltata are s^reoaed to a high degree mineral exploitation, 
eopee tally coal mining, l^ac waa once aoltd and ^leemingly b;jaic becoraea 
a menace aa it la mixed 'thru the interfacinjga of the earth's ourface. ^ 
l"he nature o£ the menace embraeea not only environmental factora of a 
phyaiea; habitat, but 'casta long ahadowo on what haa to be a declining 
renource atatua for an urea. ln>a Csmporal a^quence the atroaa pattern 
lo predictable;' a period of Little or no economic significance la fol- 
lowed by a period of intense, booming cotjr&it^na which runa the life 
tilno of the mining operation. auccoed.G^r' by depV^ssion of human and economic 
activity, the abandonment- of a batto/ed, scarred landscape and an aging 
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*\ ai^tl declining human population. Tl)fe pattern has been repeated in time 

'• and space from eaatern Pennayllvanpta thru Illinois and Kentucky and 
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westward tS) Oklahorai and Kansas, 

nie magnitude of stress t/day is no less than in the past. Laws 
^ which pr°ovlde for reclamation/ .and require environmental statements provide 

! -.orae indication of how an ai/fea will fare through the episode of exploitation 



.O) I! and allow some provisions be made for the future of the place. The 

^ ■111 ' 



scale of operations, howe|ir, is a major factor'-of today's energy develop- 
W raentq, and the shift fron| petroleum sources to coal has intensified the 



modif icatlqh of the human environment/. If to these circumstances we ad 
a aociocultural anomaly, an inttigi^ng conflict of interests emerges, 
^uch a conflict exiots on the Nav/(jo Reservation; th^ progress of the 
conflict bears careful observatpn because it represents a divergence 

of views or opinions concerned/ with Che development of a third-^orld 

I 

like colony which haa been ii^ternalized within the American quest for ^ 
energy independance. The conflict id not Qocioeconomic alone, it alsq 
extonda to the Federal goverpment'o policj^ in Ito role of trustee for 
the Navajo t^oaervation. - ^ 

The objective of this eoaay io an oxandnation of the development 
energy reaouroea on thk Navajo Reservation &^om the per op 




of tribal 



needs and the future foi the Navajo Nation. {Questions taiseid by this 
objective are extrenyely broad and obvjtbusly diemand a lot of attention. 
The purpose here'ii^ to direct inquiry to thosA aspects of planning and*^ 
policy determinati/)n which have a direct effec| upon, the inhabitants of 
the .Navajo space. ^' ^ - ^ 

A few basic concepts and facts are' needed:! 

^ . f 

:The Navajo Section of the Colorado iPlateau represents one 
of the nearest sources of coal to t|ie energy consuming 
centers in the Southern California \ SoutherrT^r-iztmi 

•population growth complex. The Salt^Lake City - Albuquerque 
El Paso axis is also tied to t;he distmbution network which 
delivers energy produced from Navajo Col^l. 

:Coal deposits, in the San Juan Basin, Gallup) Saddle and 

,Zuni Basin sdraddle gas tranmission pipelines^ extending 

• ^\ 

^ . from Texas to Southern California. This locatioh^l 
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circumstances creates an extremely attractive Qjl^tuation for 
proposed coal gasification plants in the eaQt^m portions 
of the Navajo Reservation. 

:In an arid tp semi-arid region the underdeveloped ground-* 
water reservxss qf the Navajo Reservation and the und^rcl aimed 
surfalso water rights which the Indian has to the San Juan 
and ColoradHS^ R4,vers are attractive inducements to energy 
generation which often requires quantities of water, ^ch 



as 



the coaX gasificatio^ projects. One of the most incredible 



and Inconjgfuous uses of ground water is in the slurry pipeline 
transer,/j3f coal from Black Mesa to Western Arizona* 



•.Although the Navajo Reservation has an average population 

/ density. of about five people pe/^ square mile, the tribe is 

/ ■ \ 

the largest within the United States and -its population is 

increasing. Although accurate ^i^ures have been impossible 

to obtain to this date, the population mpst likely is between 

135,00 to 150,000. 

: Reservation lanW^re held in trust foj Indian people 
through agreements'" specified in Treaties wi various 
tribes. The Tre^y of 1868 between the Navajo Nation and 
tfie United States established the original Navajo 

/ 

Reservation as being, ..."set apart for the use arid oc- 
cupajtion of the Navajo tribe of Indians..."*^ 



1 ' 
The Navajo Treaty - 1869 , KG Publications, Las Vegas, Ne^,, 1973,. 

p. 19. 
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Subsequent measures have been. taken to clarify the 
Interaction between the NavaJo Tribe and the Federal 

• 1 

\ 

government as trustee of the landsV ^One of the tnost 
significant actions' was the creation oX^e Tribal Council 
1920 *s for the purpose of dealing with mineral dtevelopment 
of the reservation, y 

iThe'Navajo are among the least assimilated American Indian 

groups. Although their' ciilture has absorbed changes through 

external contacts, 'and although their socio-cultaral chara- 

teristics do appear to be less rigid than say the Puebloans, 

the non-village dwelling Navajo living in despersed patterns 

over'a landscape the ^ze of West Viginia, have b^en able to 

adjust to and adapt from the dominant Anglo culture\|iosie 

elements needed to function and survive. , A large element 

of the tribe is* tribal-traditional and thus is*'. . .obliged to 

function at two levels of consciousness. .. the kinship web, 

. . . (and the) demanding socioeconomic environment beyond 

••2 

the tribal boundaries . ^ . _ " 



These concepts can be used to bring into focus the major questions 
associated with Navajo Coal development. Several sets of questions can 

be p|3sed: • 

j Set I: To Vhat extent does the non-reservation world depend upon 
I Navajo Coal? Can these consuming areas survive without the 

Navajo resource? .If the external wor^d does indeed have 



^D'Arcy McNiclcle, ''The Sociocultural Setting of Indian Life", 
American Journal of Psychiatry , Vol. 125, No. 2, August 1968, p. 115. 



no ^alternative to Navajo Coal, then what pripe should the 
Navajo place on this valuable,^ but exhaustible resource? • 
Do the Navajo have the same leverage that OPEC had in price 
setting*? Should the Navajo "tribalize" the coal raining 
operations and power plants? Indeed can they? 



David Aberle draws the following portriflt o^ the Navajo area: 

"Let us suppose that we could cpt .a cross section through 

\ the reservation territoryv extending about 'SO'OO feet below ground, 

and that we j:ould make a rapid-motion picture of the flow Of 

* population, money, and resources from about 1900 on^ ' What 

would we see?* First, , we should' see a population -doubiei^'''^^ 

thrice between 1870 and 1958: hogans^nd houses would 

multiply before our eyes. Plant cover would^ disappear ; huge 

washes would appear^and increase in sizej topsoll would 

disappear- An ebb and flow of the population off the re-, 

servation to emplojrment sites could be observed. But money 

' - would flow predominantly to the trader, and from the trader 

to the larger economy, balanced only by a flow necessary to 

. sustain life and (in recent years) somewhat to enhance the , 

standard of living. Sheep wolild Increasa rapj-dly - and then 

^decrease suddenly in the 1930's, to reinain more or less 

steady in quantity. Horses would Increase until the 1930's . " 

and dwindle rapidly thereafter, while pickup trucks would 

partly replace them. Wagons would increase to the 1930's 
♦ ^ * 

V- and almost disappear by the 19j60's. Timber for firewood and 

house construction would dwindle fairly rapidly, coramerlcal 
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timber less so. Meantime, below ground we would see oil, 
helium, coal, uranium, and vanadium draining off into the 
surrounding economy; we would see rents and royalties flowing 
' into the tribal treasury, but, of course, major profits 
accruing to the corporations exploiting the reservation. 
We would see' the slow development of roads, water for stock 
and drinking, govemm^t\t/ facilities, and so forth, and ^a 
flow of welfare funds comipig ini to go out again via the 
trader. The net /flow of many physical resources would be 
outward; the flow of profits woul^ be outward, and the 
only major increase to be seen would be population, with 
a minor increment in physical facilities ancj consumer goods. 

"This is the picture of, a polony. \lt can be duplicated 
time after time", place after place^ in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Caribbean (for not all colonies are formally 
the political property of t,he country Chat dominates them), 
and, of cour'se for otjifer American Indian groups. \ Where do'^we 
go from here?"^ 

Set II: What is the pieaning of mining to a society which^i^ traditionally 
not entrepreneurial? What emotional responses could be drawn 
from the Navajo to the alteration of landsca^pes by strip mining 
and the development- of mine-slipportive facij^ities? What at- 
'^itudes are generate^ by external (i.e. non^Navajo) demands 
for resource /development Af^d a IJavajo Sense o\f Place and Sense 
of Being? 



Hearing before the United States Commission on Civil Rights, Vol. II: 
Exhibits, October ^2^2-24 , 1973, pp. 744-745.. 



The tribal-traditional outlook toward these questioas might be de- 
monstrated by th^ views of Kluckholm and Leighton; 

"Na^Xajos accept nature and adapt therasel^ves to her demands 

* ♦ ^ ■■ . ■■ 

as best they can, but they are nop utterly passive, not 
completely the pawns of nature... they do not even hope to 
master nature. For the most part The People try to influence 
' her with various songs and rituals, but they feel that the* 

forces of nature, rather than anthing that man does, determine 
success or failure of crops, plagues of grasshoj)pers, increase 
of arroyos, and decrease of grass. , Many white, people have the 
opposite vieir. Their premise is that nature will destroy them 
unless'they prevent it; the Navajos' is that nature will 
take care of them if they behave as they should and do as she 
directs." ' 
A statement given ttf me while ^i^erviewlng Yellovhair Begaye II, a 
Navajo medicine man from northern Black Mesa, illustrates the Navajo man- 
nature harmony concept: ' ^ 

"As Navajos from the past say- but we wer^ bom here and have 
noticed that our elders were here on this earth and made, a 
living here. The earth is known 'to us as our mother. The 
female mountain (Black Mesa) and the male mountain (Chuska 
Mts.)*are our gods* Our whole life is on this earth, there- 
fore we want to keep it the way our elders did. Tlie brains of 
the femcile mountain is the coal and the veins are the streams. 
Ttie two have different planfts on them, and nil are meant to be 
used in .some way. . 

Clyde Kluckhohn ^nd Dorothea Leigh ton. The Navajo , The American Museum of 

Natural History, A DoTibleday Anchor Boole, Revised Ed., 1962, p. 308. 

*. • 
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We were nevei^ meant to mine or dig up the mountains because 
we pray to them and they would get mad in samp way. Seems 
that way right now - it is holding back the rain apd we say 
there is no grass on this land for the animals - Hhat 'i^ after r 
it has been mined. To the Navjao people we are destroying our* 
ml^ther the earth/* . . 

In; a more modem tribal- traditional sense Navajo leadership attitudes are 
displayed by the following comments by Peter MacDonal in the Introductlpn to 
the Navajo Ten Year Plan: 

s^\..what is rightfully ours, we must protect; what is rightfully 
due u3, we must claim. What we depend on from^thers,^we 
depenjQ on from other's, we must repi^ace with the labor of our 
ovm haHds and the skills of our own people. What we do not 
have, wa must bring into being. We must create for ourselves."^ 



And finally, what of the future development qf the Navajo Nation: 
Set III: Are the energy needs of the urban southwest a di^eis^^nt to 
future Navajo development? Cari the royalties receivea from 
coal production sustain an improvement to Nav'ajo standards 
pf living and a decli^ne^of poverty? Should the Navajo people 
engage in mineral production and processing, thereby increas- 
ing their* incomes by being able to gain the profits rather 
than the royalties alone? Can the Navajo be expected tp 
^ develop their own people in management arid technical skills? 

7 

Should the tribe maintain its own industries to increase its ' 
income and reduce its dependence upon the Eederal government? 



^ Tlie Navajo Ten Year Plan , The Navajo Tribe, Windpw Rock, Arizona June 1, 1972. 
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David Aberle in his nftinbgraph, Plan for Navavjo Economic Development" , 

. - ' / 

states that the developmeitfc of mineral resources on fhe reservation has 
never had as its primary concern the^needs of the Navajo. Royalties' received 

by the tribe are windfalls not results of planned economic development of 

*^ 

the Navajo Nation. i ^ 

To anyone who has visited the reservation there is a strong feeling of 
incongruity when one scans the horizon and sees the large transmissions^ W.ines 
which carry large quantities of electricity from n4|-indian owned and 
managed generating s^tatioiiis on Navajo land fueled by Navajo coal to the non- 
indian centers of the southwes^t. If oile lifts his head he Wiews . a- con- 
densation trail of a jet aircraft' at 40,000 feet swiftly carrying its pas- 
sengers between Los Angelesyand Albuquerque - two^cities which depend on 
Navajo generated *energy.' But before you biink, lower your ey*s: there on 
the'unpaved road bounces a Detroit i^de pickup carrying a Navajo family 
to their hogan which is liyhy a Coleman lantern. . " 

Have I generated a false sense of pity for the Navajo? P^rtV^ps! ^ 
Many, but not all, Navajos do not feel that they live' in poverty; yet I would 
say most do. The Anglo and Navajo perceptions of living standards vary 
greatly. And our demands^ for their "coal at .the present arid under the current 
production management may not be in their best interests. Hopefully the, 
Navajo will a^ssume a stronger and more aggressive role in the planning of 
their mineral resource development. This is their^ land and we as trustees 
should respond to them in a trusting 'and sympathetic manner. 



David Aberle, op.cit. . ^ • . ^ 



